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Tuurspay, January 27.—The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill to raise, for a limited time 


? 
an additional military force. 

Mr. PHELPS said, it is not my purpose, sir, in addressing the Senate at this time, to go into an in- 
quiry as to the origin of this war—as to its merits or demerits—nor, sir, to inquire where the blame 
rests, provided there be blame in its commencement. The important question now before us is, first, 
how shall this war be prosecuted successfully while it lasts; and, above all, how can it be termina- 
ted? When these questions are disposed of and the country restored to a state of peace, we may then 
perhaps amuse ourselves with the inquiry, who has been in fault? In looking at this question, Mr. 
President, as it now presents itself to us, as a practical question, the position in which the Senate 
has been pleased to place me has very naturally drawn my attention to the financial aspect of the 
question, and I have esteemed it to be my duty, after having devoted some little attention to the sub- 
ject—though not indeed so much as I should desire to do—to lay before the Senate the result of my 
investigations. I am aware, sir, that there is. no amusement to be found in this inquiry; it will be, 
perhaps, not very interesting; but, sir, it ig an inquiry which is not to be avoided. "It is a matter 
of business and a matter of necessity . 

Now, sir, if this war is to be prosecuted further—and such seems to be the fact as yet—a very 
important question arises, what effect will it have onthe financial and commercial interests of the coun- 
try? How are the means to be obtained for its prosecution? And how are these means to be ob- 
tained, consistently with the prosperity of the country at large? Sir, in determining this question, 
the first inquiry will be, what has been its effect thus far? And ‘when we have ascertained that, we 
may perhaps be able to judge what will be its effect hereafter. Sir, from the best computation I have 
heen able to make, the Treasury has fallen in arrears within the past two years, or nearly two years— 
while this war has already lasted—to an extent not much, if any thing, short of seventy millions of 
dollars. Yes, sir, from the best computation which I am able to make, the revenues of this country 
have fallen short of its expenditures for the past two years to an amount not much, if any, less than 
seventy millions of dollars. Well, sir, I will submit to the Senate certain estimates, which will con- 
clusively prove this result, and I shall endeavor to show to the Senate, if they will give me their 
attention, from data in my possession, that this result must inevitably be produced. 

Sir, in the first place, at the commencement of the war, or rather on the Ist of July, 1846, after 
the war had been for some six weeks in existence, there was then—exclusively of the expenditures 
during the short period the war had then lasted—a balance in the Treasury of upwards of nine mil- 
lions of dollars. I find, from the several reports of the Secretary of the Treasury, that the Govern- 
ment has borrowed, in Treasury notes and stocks, issued during the fiscal year ending 30th June, 
1847, nearly twenty-six millions of dollars; and that during the current fiscal year they have borrow- 
ed, in addition to this, six millions two hundred and eighty-five thousand dollars. The Secretary of 
the Treasury tells us that at the close of the current fiscal year there will be a deficiency in the Trea- 
sury of nearly sixteen millions. I take the original report of the Secretary, though I am aware there 
has been a recent correction of that report. These sums—the balance in the Treasury Ist July, 1846— 
the amounts borrowed during the two succeeding years, and the deficiency anticipated at the close of 


` the current fiscal year, ag estimated by the Secretary, will amount to fifty-six millions eight hundred. 


and twenty thousand dollars. But this is not afl. At the very commencement of this session we 
were informed by the Secretary that there was a deficiency of appropriation for the current year of 
a little more than ten millions of dollars. This addition to the previous result gives the amount of 
about sixty-seven millions as the deficiency of revenue below the amount of our expenditures for the 
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last two years. From this, sir, I have deducted six millions six hundred and eighty-one thousand 
dollars, because it is suggested—upon what, evidence I know not exact!y—that*upon revising the esti- 
mates submitted to us it was ascertained that there was an error of nearly seven millions, there being 
that amount in the Treasury which is not represented in the statement communicated to us. Deduct- 
ing, then, this sum, which is reported to be a little short of seven millions, but calling it six millions 
eight hundred and eighty-one thousand, the result is that there is a deficiency of sixty millions for the 
two years, or at the rate of thirty millions a year. But, sir, E am very far from being satisfied with 
the calculations of the Secretary. To satisfy my own judgment I will add eight millions, being the 
amount to which, as I believe, the Secretary has over-estimated the public revenue. This gives us the 
amount of sixty-eight millions as being the deficiency which has already accrued, orat thé rate of thir- 
ty-four millions a year. For the coming year ending June, 1849, the Secretary has estimated the de- 
ficiency at $20,500,000. I have obtained this result by deducting the estimated deficiency for the cur- 
rent year from the Secretary’s estimate of the deficiency on the 30th June, 1849. Well, sir, without 
going further, without at present inquiring into the accuracy of his estimates for the coming year—by 
taking the deficiency as estimated by himself, we have for the three years ending June 30, 1849, the sum 
of eighty-eight millions as the deficiency of our means below our expenditures. This, Mr. President, 
is a concise statement of our financial experience thus far, as will appear by the following statements. 
And if we add to this the sum of $9,000,000, which I shall endeavor to show the Senate is an over-es- 
timate of the revenue for the coming year, and the sum of $7,000,000 for under-estimate of expendi- 
ture for that year, the deficiency for three years, ending June 30, 1849, will be $104,000,000, or about 
thirty-five millions a year. 


Statement of the excess of expenditure over income for two years, from July 1, 1846, to June 30, 1848. 


- $9,126,439 
- 25,679,199 
- | 6,285,294 
= 15,729,114 


Tio A N 


Balance in the Treasury, July 1, 1846 - - - - 
Avails of Treasury notes and loans, 1846-7, - 
Avails of Treasury notes and loans, 1847—°8  - 


Estimated deficiency in the Treasury, July 1, 1848 


eae 
bred 


) $56,820,046 

Add appropriations asked for by the Secretary, not included in his estimate of expen- 
diture - - =- - - = ~ - - - 10,061,844 
Total by Secretary’s estimates - - - = - - - - $66,881,890 
Deduct the amount of error discovered at the Department, say - - - - 6,881,890 
Leaves true deficiency by Secretary’s estimate ~ - - = - - -$60,000,000 
Add for over-estimate of revenue for current year - - - - - 8,000,000 
True deficiency: - - - - - - - - - -$68,000,000 


Or thirty-four millions per year, for two years. 





Secretary estimates deficiency for the year ending June 30, 1849 - $20,000,000 
Add for over-estimate of revenue - - - - $9,000,000 
Under-estimate of expenditure, not including ten’ regiments 
not estimated for - - - - - =: 7,000,000 
j i —-—— 16,000,000 
j ——-— 36,000,000 
‘otal deficiency for three years - - - - - - - $104,000,00 





What then, sir, is to be our future financial condition? I will submit another estimate, which is in- 
ended to show the Senate to what extent the deficiency is to go, and! what amount of money will be 
necessary to be raised upon the public credit within a period of eighteen months from this time. This 
ismy object. i j as 

I commence with the deficiency, as estimated by: the Secretary, of thirty-six millions on the 30th 
June, 1849. In addition to that, an over-estimate, as I believe it to be, of the revenues for the current 
year has been made. In the first place, I deduct from the Secretary’s’ estimate the sum of seven mil- 
lions, estimated by him to be received from customs in the current year. I also deduct’ one million 
from the estimated receipts from the sales of public lands. I deduct from his estimates of receipts for 
customs, for the coming year, ending June, 1849, eight millions more; and I deduct for this year also 
one million, as an over-estimate of the receipts from public lands. -These deductions may appear to 
Senators to be large. They may create an impression that the object is to present our financial affairs 
in their worst aspect. But, sir, Lam confident that an examination of the estimates of the Secretary, 
coupled with the experience of the past, and reasoning from the present condition of the country, will 
convince the Senate that this deduction is by no means too large : 


Secretary’s estimate of deficiency, June 30, 1849 - - = - $36,000,000 
Add for over-estimate of revenue, viz: From customs, year ending June 
30, 1848 - - - = 3 < - - - $7,000,000 


Public lands same year = - - - - - - 1,000,000 
From customs for year ending June 30, 1849 - - - - 8,000,000 
Public lands same year - - - - ~- - - 1,000,000 


Total over-estimated - - - - - : $17,000,000 
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_ For short estimate of expenditures. 


Amount of deficiencies for which the Secretary asks appropriation for, the 
current year, $10,000,000, deducting excess of expenditure by his esti- 











_ mate over existing appropriations, say 3,000,000 - - + - $7,000,000 
Under-estimate of expenditure for|the fiscal year ending June 30, 1849 -/| 7,000,000 
For the ten regiments contemplated by this bill, not. of course included by the 
Secretary  - rha = m ml - - - - 4,000,000 à 

. ——-—,, 18,000,060 
For loans available, already, authorized - - - = `- », 4,000,000 
‘Ageregate  - s i 2 : 4 3 ‘ | 5, 78,000,000 
Deduct error in official report, - - = - T - - 7,000,000 
‘Total to be raised by loan over and above the revenues of the country + $68,000,000 


In this estimate no, notice is taken\of the outstanding Treasury notes, which. may, and probably 
will, absorb the revenue toa great, extent, and make a further resort to credit necessary. 

The first item of correction of the Secretary’s report is. the estimate of the receipts, from, customs 
for the current year. The honorable Secretary estimates these, receipts at thirty-one millions, of\ dol- 
lars. Sir, one year ago (in December, 1846,) he estimated the receipts from customs for the then cur- 
rent year at-twenty-eight millions, and, in point of fact,|they fell shortiof twenty-four, an over-esti- 
mate of over four millions, as tested by the actual receipts intoithe: Treasury... 1)take. the liberty to 
say, that these estimates are always too large.. And permit me to remark, that, the estimates of our 
expenditures are always too small. Our receipts from customs for the past year have fallen short of 
twenty-four millions. And on what data, orson what ground of anticipation, does, the Secretary in- 
crease the sum this year to the amount of thirty-one millions—an excess in the revenue from, this 
source estimated for the present year, over and above the) actual receipts of last year, to the extent of 
seven millions of dollars? Sir, let us institute a comparison between the condition of things during the 
past year and the present... The revenues for the past year were increased, in) the first) place, by. the 
combined effect of the new tariff, which was to go into operation, by its terms, on the firstjof Decem- 
ber, 1846; and the Warehouse bill, which went into effect on the day of its passage, viz: August 4th, 
1846. Both these bills had been long pending—one haying been introduced into the,Senate onthe 21st 
January, and the other into the House on the 14th April, 1846; so that the passage of both was for 
-a long time anticipated. . : , 

Sir, the passage of the Tariff bill gave notice to the commercial world that, on the first of December 
following its passage, the duties were) to be reduced... Your Warehouse bill tendered to them the privi- 
lege of storing their importations, and, retaining the duties. upon them until they could be withdrawn 
upon payment of the reduced rate of duties under the new. act. ‘Under these circumstances, a very great 
portion of the importations of} the latter part. of 1846 were thrown over for the payment.of the duties 
to the month of December. : The-result of it was, that there was a very great falling off in the amount 
-of duties received in that portion of the year’ 1846. Sir, l have an estimate which willishow you 
the effect of these two measures upon.our revenue for the year ending June, 1847... ‘The receipts for the 
months of July, August, and September, 1845, amounted to eight millions eight hundred and sixty-two 
thousand dollars. The receipts for the same months in’ the year, 1846 fell to six millions one hundred 
-and fifty-four thousand, making a difference of two millions seven hundred and eight-thousand dollars 
in the three months constituting the first quarter of the year, ending 30th June, 1847. This is shown 
more fully in the following table : i 


wir Per month. 
$8,861,932 or $2,953,977 | 
6,153,826 or -2,051,275 


t 
1 
' 
' 


Receipts for July, August, and September, 1845 
‘Same months in 1849 - = : A = - 


* 2708;106 or . 902,702 


6)153,826 or 2,051,977 
1,638,480 or 844,140 








Difference - - - - - 


Receipts for first quarter of fiscal year 1846-’7 » 
Receipts for October and November, 1846 





Difference - - - - - t- be $1,907,837 


Why was this? Was there any thing in the commerce of the country to produce this decline in 
the revenue? Was not the country advancing in prosperity during those years? It was unquestion- 
-ably the effect of the measures to which I have alluded. The revenue fell off because the importations 
were placed in warehouses to be entered upon the payment of reduced duties. Well, what next? In 
the months of October and November your receipts fell to one million six hundred and eighty-eight 
thousand dollars, or an average of eight hundred and eighty-four thousand dollars per month. Dur- 
ing the months of July, August, and September, the duties averaged two millions fifty-one thousand 
‘and a fraction. The effect of these measures, then, was precisely what had been predicted on this 
floor. It was a most extensive falling off in the Income of the country, until the period of the first of 
December, 1846, arrived, and then your revenue increased; and that increase of revenue has been 
thought of sufficient importance, not only to be presented to us very formally by the Secretary of the 
“Treasury, but to be twice repeated in the President’s message. 

If it be a matter of boasting to exhibit to the country at large the value of this improvement in our 
financial system, the new tariff, why let it pass. But, if it is intended to lead us to the inference that 
this increase of revenue is to continue, I beg to dissent altogether from any such conclusion. 
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Sir, a comparison has been made between the year ending December Ist, 1846, and the year ending 
December 1st, 1847. For what purpose is the fiscal year abandoned, and the computation of time 
made from the Ist of December, in one year, to that period in the next year? Doubtless for the pur- 

ose of exhibiting the operation of the new tariff, which went into operation on the 1st December, 
1846. But, as I have already remarked, the revenue belonging to the latter part of the year 1846 was 
thrown upon the succeeding months, when the new tariff bill went into operation, and this presented 
an accumulation of revenue during those months. Other circumstances combined to swell the revenues 
at the close of that year. The peculiar state of things in Europe, the extraordinary demand for our 
productions, and the increased importation consequent on the ee of those productions, tended 

to throw upon the latter part of the year a large increase. In short, the year between December 1, 
1846, and December 1, 1847, with the aid of the warehousing system, borrowed the revenues of the 
preceding year, and, in consequence of the excessive importation, growing out of our increased expor- 
tations, anticipating the future wants of the country, it anticipated the revenue of the succeeding year. 
Are we to suppose that, because there was an increase of duties during that year, that that increase is 
to continue? A moments attention to the subject forbids any such conclusion. What causes are to 
operate? In the first place, when this great importation took place the country was prosperous, mo- 
ney was flowing in from abroad ; notwithstanding this great importation, there was a balance of mot 
mey coming into the country to the extent of some twenty or thirty millions of dollars. What is the 
condition of the country now? Instead of having a surplus of capital, you find’a stringency in the 
money market. Instead of a surplus of capital, the surplus of a period of prosperity has sought in- 
vestment in various ways. A vast amount has been invested, and is in process of investment, in 
railroads—fifty millions, it is computed, in New England alone ; in manufacturing enterprises, and in 
“your public debt ; a vast amount is absorbed by goods on hand ; a rigid curtailment of the currency and 
a stringency in the money market, almost unprecedented, has‘ensued. Sir, are we seriously to calcu- 
late, in this state of things, upon the continuance of the same commercial activity, the same state of 
revenue? ? 

" Bat this is not all. ‘The unusual importations, stimulated by the increased demand for our produc-~ 

tions, have thrown into the country a greater quantity of goods than were wanted. There is a surplus 
of goods. The importations increased some thirty or forty millions of dollars. Well, if there is a 
surplus to this amount, there is no inducement to import; and, as I have already remarked, we are, 
not able to purchase. Nor is this all. If the course of trade threw into the country a greater impor- 
tation than the present’ demand warranted, your warehouse system furnished a resource by which the 
importer was saved from the necessity of advancing the amount of the duties upon his importation 
until there was a market for the goods. The importations hereafter will go into the warehouses, and 
‘you will get no duties until the goods are wanted for consumption. 
“Sir, there seems to be a'strange idea entertained in regard to this matter, and, although strange, it 
seems to be a favorite idea—it is, that our exportations are to be governed by our im ortations, and 
that we may increase our exportations by inereasing our importations:' This, sir, I believe is contrary 
to all experience. Itis ‘a theory which 1s calculated to bankrupt the public treasury, or to ruin‘ the 
fortunes of any private individual who adopts and acts upon it) “Sir; my theory is the reverse of this. 
Your exportations should govern your importations. You should buy only what you can pay for. 
T suppose that our importations must depend, to'a very great extent, upon the amount of our expor- 
tations. í | 

What has efiabled us'to increase our importations? ‘The demand for our breadstuffs, which has 
now nearly ceased ; the famine and distress abroad, which has now’ passed by ; and, whatever may: 
be the ability of other nations to purchase our productions, they will not buy what they do not need. 
There must be a falling off of our exportations; and, as a necessary consequence, a falling off of im- 
portations and of revenue also. Sir, the average rate of duty under the present tariff is such as to 
require at least one hundred and fifty millions of importations to raise thirty millions of revenue. I 
believe my honorable friend from Rhode Island estimated it at one hundred and seventy millions. He 
includes in his estimate the gross amount of importations, including free goods; my estimate is of du- 
tiable goods only., If I collect aright, the average rate of the existing tariff is twenty-two or twen- 
ty-three per cent. Now, such an itnportation exceeds the ability of the country. Such is our present 
situation; and what are we to expect for the period included between this and the Ist of July, 1849? 
Your necessities for money, your exorbitant demand for loans, combined with the operation of the 
Sub-treasury and its specie-clause, pressing with combined action upon the money market, must per- 
petuate this state of things. . : j 

Sir, I have been comparing the estimated receipts for the current year with those of the last: [have 
remarked that in these calculations the data are derived from the results of the past, from the estimates: 
of previous years; and I have remarked, further, that during the year 1847 a great part of the receipts 
consists of returns which properly belong to a former period. Now, I ask, on what ordinary calcula- 
tions, in view of these circumstances, the honorable Secretary raises his estimates of the receipts from 
twenty-four, the actual receipts last year, to thirty-one millions of dollars? What considerations fur- 
nish a basis for such a calculation? 

T have taken some pains to ascertain how the honorable Secretary arrives at it. It isthis: He 
takes, in the first place, the receipis for the first quarter, for July, August, and September. ‘These are 
precisely the months in which we were getting returns for our breadstuffs. He then proceeds to tell 
us that, assuming the revenue of the first quarter to be an average of the year, the proceeds from cus- 
toms for the whole year will amount to forty-five millions. It is enough to say of this calculation that 
the honorable Secretary himself discards it'as the basis of an estimate, Being dissatisfied with this 
result, he proceeds to ascertain the relative proportion of the revenue of the first quarter of the year as 
compared with the revenue of the year, for a series of years. He thus ascertains that the first quarter 
` js the most productive, and, by reducing his estimates in proportion, he brings his calculations down 
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to forty millions instead of forty-five. But he is still dissatisfied. The next:step is to ascertain the 
revenue for the five months next previous to the first of December, 1847, which he tells us amounts to 
$15,506,257, or a little over $3,000,000 per month, Estimating the revenue for the twelve months at 
that rate, (making, probably, an allowance for the greater productiveness of the first quarter, ) he would 
make the revenue of the year amount to $35,000,000. But he is not satisfied with this. What next? 
He ascertains the receipts for the last two months of the five, viz., October and November, to be 
$2,200,000 per month; and estimates the receipts for the residue of the fiscal year at that rate. ‘To this 
he adds the actual receipts of the first quarter, and it gives about $31,000,000 for the year, as will be 
seen by the following table: 





Actual receipts for five months ending December 1, 1847 - - - - $15,506,257: 
Receipts for the first quarter as per annual report, deducted - - - 11,106,257 
Leaves for October and November `- - - z < - = 4,400,000 
(Or an average of 2,200,000 per month.) ) 

Estimating 9 months at that average, 2,200,00 - - - - - 19,800,000 
Add actual receipts of first quarter ~ 3 4 3 $ 3 $ 11,106,257 

‘Gives for the year ~- - s 4 = t- + B 30,906,257 

Or, in round numbers - = - - - =- - - 31,000,000 


Here you have the basis of the estimates of the. honorable Secretary. k 
Now, the Secretary finds his receipts rapidly declining, because the importations are declining. It 
appears, as heretofore stated, that the receipts for the first quarter of the current year amount to 
11,106,257, or equal to $3,702,085 per month. The receipts for October and November are equal to 
2,200,000 per month. Thus we have a falling off during the first five months of the fiscal year, from 
-$3,702,085, for July, August, and September, to $2,200,000, the average of October, or a falling off of 

$1,500,000 per month, 

Is it not apparent to every Senator who hears me, that this decline must continue? Is it not appa- 
rent that there is an overstock of goods in the country; and is it not well known that the scarcity of 


“money has induced importers to counterraand their orders for goods? Sir, we have it from the very 
“best authority. £ 


Under these circumstances, although there may be a great influx of revenue during the first quarter 
of the year, it is apparent that it is the mere effect of the accumulation of revenue in that quarter for 
the reasons I have mentioned. ‘The very fact that your imports, and, consequently your revenue, are 
increaséd in one portion of the year, must lead you to expect that it will decline in the other portions. 

Now, lask, on what principle it is expected that the amount of the revenue from imports this year 
«will exceed that of the last? Sir, thé true rule of comparison would be to take the fiscal year, and that 
for the very reason that I have already assigned. The tariff of 1846 covers the fiscal year ending 1st 
of July, 1847, although it went into effect in December, because the payment of duties was in a great 
measure suspended during the intervening time between the passage of the act and the time of its going 
into operation... Well, sir, I will not pursue this branch of the subject. f 

What is the next ground of the honorable Secretary’s estimates? He estimates three and a half mil- 
lions as the proceeds of the sales of the public lands. Well, sir, during the past year your sales did 
not reach two millions and a half.. Upon what theory, then, it is that the Secretary estimates one mil- 
Kion more from the receipts for public lands than was actually received. last year, Ihave yet to learn. 
It is a point which I am not prepared to discuss, because I can see no reason atall for such an estimate; 
and, unless reasons are presented’ from sonte; other. quarter, I shall still be incredulous.’ I deduct, 
therefore, one million from the estimated receipts from the public lands, because the.estimate exceeds 
‘all experience, and because no reason has been assigned, and ‘none, in my judgment, canbe assigned 
for it. That makes eight millions to be deducted from the Secretary’s estimate of revenue for the cur- 
rent year 1847-8, and to be added tothe estimate of deficiency: ; y 

The next item is an over-estimate of the revenue:from customs for the year ending June, 1849. , I 
have very little to say in regard to this; I merely refer to the fact that, the,revenue. having fallen off, L 
cantiot perceive upon what calculation it! is that, inthe- peculiar condition, of the country, the revenue 
from the customs is to tise to thirty-two. millions for the ensuing, year. The present state of the coun= 
try renders it impossible ; and as to any change, L have: not seen'the slightest prospect of it. Well, 
:sir; 1 take the Secretary’s estimates ; and I must deduct eight millions from»his estimated receipts from 
customs forthe year ending June, 1849. T then take the estimate of the receipts from, public lands 
for the coming year, which he has given to us.as three millions, and I ask upon, what basis, does) this 
estimate rest? Do we not all know that we have granted land bounties to our soldiers to. the extent of 
at least seventy thousand, which will cover twelve millions.of acres of. your public lands? Your 
average sales are but two anda half millions annually, and you have actually, thrown into the market, 
in bounties to your soldiers, enough to cover, at this: average, an amount/of sales for five, years. 
Now, under these circumstances, when land warrants are thrown abroad over the country, sufficient 
to cover five years’ sales, we are presented with a grave calculation of.an.increase of a million of dol- 
Jars from this source. Time may possibly bring this about. The Secretary of the Treasury may be 
able to see further than the rest of us; but whether it may be. brought about or not, in my humble 
judgment, such an estimate is not to be considered by us on this occasion as a satisfactory basis for 
our action. 3 \ 

I must add, then, to the Secretary’s estimate of the deficiency, the sum of seventeen millions of dol- 
jars, being an over-estimate by him, for these deductions from the estimates of receipts into the pub- 
lic Treasury—a large sum, Ladmit; but if gentlemen will give a little attention to the subject, I think. 
they will come to the conclusion at which I have arrived. ` 


i 
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Sir, there is another branch of the subject which I desire to notice, and it is this: the expenditures 
of the current year ate estimated at fifty-six millions of dollars, exclusive of payments on account of” 
the public debt; but, as T have already remarked, the Secretary informed us at the commencement of” 
the session, that an additional appropriation of ten millions was necessary to cover'the expenses for’ 
the year. A question then arises, whether these ten millions are included in the fifty-six millions. It 
has cost me much trouble to ascertain it, but it is not. Of course this additional expenditure must 
be added to the Secretary's estimate of the deficiency. But, sir, let us look a little further into this. 

The whole estimated expenditure for the current year, as given in the annual report of the Secre- 
tary at the last session of Congress, (December, 1846,) was forty-five millions of dollars. The actual 
expenditure for the same year, as now ascertained by him, (see his annual report to this Congress,) is: 
fifty-eight millions and a fraction. Here we have a difference in the two estimates for the present 
‘year, one made at the commencement and the other at this time, of thirteen millions of dollars. 

Sir, the appropriations made at the last session of Congress for the service of the current year (ending 
June 30, 1848) exceeded by thesum of nearly nine millions the Secretary’s estimates as submitted to Con- 
gress at that session; and yet the Secretary now asks an appropriation of over ten millions to cover de- 
ficiencies! It is proper for me to add that, as near as I am able to ascertain the fact, the expenditure 
for the current year, as estimated by the Secretary in his recent report, exceeds the amount of appro- 
priations by about three millions of dollars. In order, then, to ascertain the actual expenditure of the 
year, seven millions only should be added to this estimate. This will earry that expenditure’ up to 
more than sixty-five millions. 

This sum of seven millions, it will be perceived, is added to his estimate upon his own authority, 
that is to say, his estimate of arrearages of the present session, and his demand for further appropri- 
ations. 

The next particular in my table of corrections of the Secretary’s estimate is the item of seven mil- 
lions for under-estimate of the expenditure for the coming fiscal year, from July 1, 1848, to June 30, 
1849. A 

These expenditures are estimated hy the Secretary at the sum of $55,644,941. In what light are 
we to regard these estimates? Sir, all experience shows that these estimates are too low. Year after’ 
year Congress is called upon to supply deficiencies. This is not to be wondered at. It implies no cen- 
sure of the officers charged with the duty of furnishing them. It is natural that every head of the 
Treasury Department should endeavor to put the best aspect upon the financial affairs of the country, 
and heads of bureaus and other subordinates will reduce their estimates of expenditure as low as pos- 
sible. Judging, then, from all past experience, we must regard these estimates as falling short of the: 


actual expenditure. , But there are special reasons for anticipating an. excess of expenditure for the 


coming year over and above the present estimates. Let me advert to the report of the Quartermaster 
General. It willbe borne in mind that this officer asks an additional appropriation of five millions to: 
cover a deficiency in the appropriations for the current year, What does he say of his estimates for 
the next? In his letter to the Secretary of War of November 15, 1847, he says: 


“The estimates which I submitted on the 4th instant, for the service of the next fiscal year, were 
made out from data derived fromthe experience of the last year. At your suggestion, I have carefully re- 
examined every item, and in all depending in any degree upon my own action, or that of the officer 
of the department, I have made ‘considerable deductions. Whether these deductions be judicious, time: 
must determine. [would not have ventured to make them, but for the fact that two sessions of Congress will 


have terminated before the expiration of the fiscal year for which the estimates now submitted have been made.’ 


Sir, this is significant language. | In plain English, it means this: the estimates are too small.: They” 
are not'to be relied’ on} and would not be submitted, were it'not that two sessions of Congress will 
intervene, and opportunity will be afforded to ask for further appropriation, before the expenditure: 
is incurred. With the experience of the present year, (a deficiency in the estimates of this depart- 
ment of five millions,) and an estimate thus’qualified, explained—not to say apologized-for—what are 
we to expect as the result of these’ estimates’ for the coming ‘year? Beyond. all question, that the 
expenditure will’ largely exceed! the estimate, ds it hay done heretofore. i 

To what extent’the estimates of the Quartermaster General were reduced at the suggestion of the 
Secretary, L am not able precisély ‘to ‘stiite. It is stated, however, by a Senator near me, (Mr. 
Cuarxe, of RhodeTsland,) upon information said to! be'derived from that officer, and communicated by 
him to the Committee of Ways and Means of the House, that seven millions more will be required 
in that department alone, over and above the amount/of ‘the estimates submitted. tous, for the ensu=- 
ing’ fiseal year. If this’ be true, the addition which [have made to the Secretary’s estimate of expenditure: 
for ‘that year, ($7,000,000,) and which seems to excite the'surprise of gentlemen on the other side,, 
will be required for the’ service of that department alone: irk 

Tt will be ‘perceived, however, that I add thatsum for the whole excess in every branch of expen- 
dittire, over atid ‘Above the Seeretary’s estimates.’ The considerations upon which: my estimate of 
this defitiency'is based are these: í i RODEI, 

First: The expenditures of the current year, as now ascertained, will exceed: the previous estimate 
of the Secretary by’ the ‘stim ‘of thirteen: millions,’ exclusive of the $10,061,844 now asked for, of 
which atlleast'séven millions are to cover an’expenditure'(as T have already shown) over and above the 
amount of the Seeretary’s present estimate: In this calculation, the expenditure of the current fiscal 
year will’ exceed the original estimate by twenty millions of dollars. 

The estimates for the coming year(aré increased; exclusive of payments'on account of the public 
‘debt, Only about eight millions above’ the estimates ‘furnished: us ‘at the Jast session for the: current 
year, which will leave a deficiency for the coming ‘year; if the expenditure of that} ear shouid equal 
that of the present, of twelve millions of dollars. I have reduced it toseven. It'requires no spirit'o. 
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prophecy to foresee, that, at the next session of Congress we shall be called upon for further appros 
priations to the extent of at least ten millions of dollars. j ' 
But will your expenditure be less for the coming, than for the current year? You propose a more 
extensive plan of operations; to add thirty thousand mento your military establishment; to occup 
the whole Mexican territory; to spread your armies, like the locusts of Egypt, over that whole Re- 
public—and, like the locusts of Egypt, to bring them to submission by eating up their substance-—not 
merely to discomfit her armies in the field, but to displace her whole government and civil arrange- 
ments; and, in the language of the honorable Chairman of the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
occupy and retain all her positions, military and political. Will your expenditures be diminished? 
Upon what principle, then, is it, that we are furnished with an estimate for the coming year, which 


falls from ten to twelve millions short of the ascertained expenditure of the present? 

I add the seven millions, therefore, to cover the under-rating of expenses actually estimated for in 
the first place. | 

In the second place, I include in that sum a variety of contingencies not estimated for, and not 
susceptible of previous estimation: such as the loss and destruction of military stores, provisions, 
and other property, by the ordinary modes of destruction, as well as the casualties of war. ‘The com- 
missary of subsistence tells us, in giving the causes of the deficiency in his department for the current 
year, that, ‘‘ owing to the nature of the climate of Mexico and the imperfect store-houses, (the articles 
of subsistence being perishable,) much has been lost from decay and wastage, as also from wrecks 
during transportation.” iy 

Thirdly. No estimate is made for the commutation of land bounties, by the reception of money 
instead of land, at the option of the soldier, authorized by the act giving bounties to your soldiers. 
"This item is not susceptible of accurate estimation. 

Fourthly. There is no estimate for pensions to your wounded and disabled soldiers—an item of no 
inconsiderable magnitude. How many pensioners are to be billeted on the Treasury, as one of the 
fruits of this war, no man can tell. X 

‘And, lastly, I take into consideration the miscellaneous claims of citizens for services rendered, pro- 
perty taken or lost, contracts unfulfilled, &c., which cannot be estimated or enumerated. Those who 
are familiar with the expenses growing out of the Seminole war, can form some conception of what 
may be expected from this source. 

Now, sir, am I right or wrong in adding this sum of seven millions to the estimates of expenditures 

*for the coming year, in view of these considerations ? ` 

But this is notall. This bill proposes to raise ten additional regiments., Phe expense of this force 
is not included in the Secretary's estimates. What will they cost? Sir, Lam not enough of a mili- 
tary man to determine with precision. I find that the pay and subsistence of a regiment amounts to 
about two hundred and fifty thousand dollars per annum. The additional expense of clothing will 
probably carry the sum up to three hundred thousand dollars. The bounties for one thousand 
men amount to $12,000, and the expense of recruiting to about the same. The cost of raising a regi- 
ment, and transporting it to the scene of action, will not, in my opinion, fall short of one hundred 
thousand dollars. This gives you an expenditure of four hundred thousand dollars for a regiment for 
the year, or four millions in the aggregate for the troops to be raised by this bill. This estimate is, 
in my judgment, a low one, and, as it is not included in the Secretary’s estimate, Ladd it to his esti- 
mated deficiency. 

I have one other item. ‘The Secretary includes, in his estimate of receipts for the current year, the 
sum of $6,284,294 as avails of loans and Treasury notes. Of this sum, he reports $4,202,020 as 
available on the Ist December, 1847, by which’ I understand that this last sum is yet to be borrowed. 
I therefore carry it to the account of the sums to be raised on the credit of the Government. 

The result of these corrections of the Seeretary’s estimate is, then, an over-estimate of the receipts 
or revenues of $17,000,000; an under-estimate of expenditure of $18,000,000, or $35,000,000 in all; 
to which are to be added the sum of $4,000,000 (included in his estimate of receipts) yet to be bor- 
rowed, and the deficiency of $36,000,000, as estimated by him; which will make the whole deficiency 
of revenue, on the 30th June, 1849, or the excess of expenditure beyond our income, amount to the 
sum of $75,000,000. , 

But it has been stated to us that there was an error, in the Secretary’s report of the condition of the 
Treasury, of nearly seven millions of dollars, that sum being in the Treasury, but not included in his 
estimate of means—and consequently that his estimate of deficiency should have been less by that 
sum. I therefore deduct the amount from the above result, which leaves the deficiency, on the 30th 
June, 1849, at the sum of 468,000,000 ; and in this there is no estimate for the provisional force of 
twenty thousand volunteers contemplated to be raised. 

This may appear a very large estimate, but it is justified by past experience. I stated to the Senate, 
jn the outset of my remarks, that the excess of expenditure hitherto has been from thirty to thirty- 
five millions a year—arriving at the same conclusion as the Senator from Rhode Island, although by 
a different process. If such has been the deficiency heretofore, what is it to be hereafter? You pro- 
pose a more extensive plan of operations, an increase of your standing army by ten thousand men, 
and a provisional force of twenty thousand men. 

Sir, you have thus far carried on this war, under the most favorable circumstances—I was about to 
say, with the especial blessing of Providence. Had it not been for the peculiar state of things in Eu- 
rope, calling to an unprecedented extent for our productions, and pouring into this country an abun- 
dance of the precious metals, and thus furnishing an antidote to the exhaustion of, your Treasury and. 
of the currency, by your foreign expenditure under the operation of the Sub-treasury, this war would. 
have ceased long ago for want of the means to prosecute it. We have, by this drain of the precious 
‘metals, brought England to the verge of bankruptcy, the Bank of England to ithe brink of. suspens 
sion, and thus rendered them tributary to this unfortunate war. But the state of thingsis changed ` 
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the specie is rapidly returning, the commercial tide is ebbing, commercial enterprise stagnating, and 
the currency is in a condition of rapid curtailment. You have before you the prospect of commercial 
and financial embarrassment. 

This enormous sum of nearly seventy millions of dollars must be raised within less than eighteen 
months from this time, because it is to be expended during that period. It is to be raised also upon 
the naked credit of the Government; for, let it be remembered, that this sum is not the aggregate expen- 
diture, but is the excess of expenditure beyond our revenue. This brings me, sir, to the important 
question, how shall it be obtained? "Two modes are suggested : 

First. A direct and permanent loan. 

Second. An indirect and temporary loan in the form of an emission of Treasury notes. 

Sir, I will undertake to demonstrate to the Senate that neither of these modes will avail; that, if this 
war continue, the Treasury cannot be permanently relieved by either, nor by both. Every considera- 
tion connected with the subject combines in my judgment to justify this assertion. 

Where is this seventy millions to be had? Sir, I have it from the highest authority—authority 
which [ apprehend will not be questioned by any member of this body—that the whole amount of 
specie in the banks of New York does not exceed five millions of dollars. The amount in Boston 

robably does not amount to four. J cannot say how much may be in the banks of Philadelphia and 

altimore—probably less than in New York and Boston. The Senator from Maryland, (Mr. 
Prarcs,) says two millions in Baltimore. How much there may be in the Southern cities [ am not 
able to say ; but their resources are generally less than those of the Northern cities, as their banks are 
generally the first to suspend and the last to resume. It is not probable, in my opinion, that all the 
banks in your commercial cities can command more than twenty or twenty-five millions. Where, 
then, is the enormous amount which you require to come from? There is now a bill in the other 
House authorizing a loan of eighteen and a half millions; and there has been much speculation in the 
country as to the probability that such an amount would be taken. But, sir, when you come to add fifty 
millions more, to cover the deficiency of the coming year, I deny altogether the capacity of the coun- 
try to furnish it. It is a physical impossibility. The amount is not in the country. You have dis- .. 
solved your connexion with the paper currency of thë country ; you insist uporgold and silver, which 
cannot be had, and which, in the present state of your commercial relations, is going out of the coun- 
try instead of coming in. Relief to the Treasury in this way, under the circumstances, I pronounce 
impracticable. No financial skill can accomplish it. 

Sir, there are other insurmountable difficulties in the way of such enormous loans, even if you had 
not hampered yourselves with your Sub-treasury and its specie clause. The surplus. capital growing 
out of your recent commercial prosperity has already sought investment ; some thirty or forty millions 
in your public debt, an immense amount in railroads and manufacturing enterprises, which have been 
stimulated by the unusual activity of commerce. Fifty millions, it is said, have been invested, and 
are in process of investment, in railroads in New England alone. The amount now being invested 
in manufacturing enterprises is immense. Nor is this all. The investments ‘are incomplete, and the 
amount already invested must draw after it further investments to a very great extent, or the enter- 
prises must be abandoned. This circumstance will increase the demand for money, and will increase 
also the competition with you in the market. Large amounts are absorbed in goods on hand, which 
cannot be realized until the goods are wanted for consumption, nor until the country acquires the . 
ability to purchase. The greatest obstacle, perhaps, of all, is to be found in the condition of the money 
market and the state of the currency. Money is now worth, upon the best security, one and a half 
per cent. per month. The currency is in a course of rapid and stringent contraction. ‘The with- 
drawal for exportation of the specie basis, upon which that currency rests, renders this inevitable. 
This diminution of the currency has an immediate effect (whatever may be the ultimate effect) equiva- 
lent to the annihilation of so much capital. Property of all kinds is depreciated, individual embarrass- 
ments and insolvency follow, and this in turn reacts upon the currency by endangering the assets of 
the banking institutions, and forcing them to further contractions. Such is the present condition of 
the currency and the money market. How long will it continue? So long as the cause which pro- 
duced it continues to operate. That cause is this Mexican war. 

I have spoken of the exportation of specie to England. To what is that owing? Not surely to 
any commercial debt we have contracted there. ‘The balance of trade has been in our favor. The 
immense exportations of our productions to that country has drawn from them an immense amount of 
the precious metals, extorted from them under the penalty of starvation. The sudden reflux of specie 
to that country has resulted, not from our commercial relations with it, but from the expenditures of 
this Mexican war. To avoid the exportation of specie to Mexico we have sent Treasury drafts and 
Treasury notes. These have been cashed there by English capitalists ; the money has been disbursed 
in Mexico by our officers; but the drafts have been presented for payment at the Treasury, and the 
avails exported to England. ` It has been found a convenient mode of remittance of the gold and silver 
of Mexico to England. You must either continue this process, or send the gold and silver to Mexico, 


if'you can command it ; and whether you adopt one course or the other is, so far as the currency is — 


concerned, unimportant.’ No further exportation of specie can take place without crippling the cur- 
rency. 

But, sir, could you effect these loans under these circumstances, you would prostrate the whole com- 
‘mercial community ; and with it you would sacrifice every other industrial interest, and annihilate your 
revenue. If done at all, it must be done by hawking about your stocks at a great depreciation. If 
capital is thus to be forced into new channels, the effect may be easily foreseen. The withdrawal of 
deposites from the banks—thus forcing them to further curtailments—the forced sale of stocks tending 
to further depreciation of every species of property—would result in mischief indescribable ; in general. 
ruin. Fortunately for the country, 1t could not and would not sustain such a pressure, but your finan- 
cial operations would fail. Nor do I wish to see the credit of this Government in the hands of usurers. 
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This might be done if the rights and honor óf the nation were at stake, but never, with my concur 
rence, for the purpose of carrying on a war commenced, in my humble judgment, without necessity, 
and prosecuted without a rational object. l j 

‘With the Sub-treasury in operation, you can never expect to supply the deficiency in ses revenue. 
Will you modify that system by repea ing the specie clause? Will that avail you? ‘The effect will 
be merely to enable you to receive paper instead of coin. That paper must be bank paper; there is 
no other. Your loans, whether obtained from banks or individuals, will be received in that currency. 
What, then, will be the result? You will require of the banks, first, a currency to meet the exigencies 
of the commercial world; and, secondly, a medium for your immense expenditure. If they attempt 
this, they must enlarge their circulation to an enormous extent ; and, if they do this, they will inevit- 
ably be driven to suspension. We shall find ourselves thrown back at once upon the financial policy 
of 1814—the Government leaning upon suspended banks, and the banks countenanced and sustained 
in their suspension by the Government. _ 

This would be an amusing comment upon the boasted divorce of the hanks and the Government, 
the blessed influence of the constitutional treasury, and the glorious practical results of the specie 
humbug. ; ; 

But notes of suspended banks would not answer your purpose. They could be used at home only 
ata discount disguised under the device of high prices, increasing still further your expenditures and 
your embarrassments, and would be useless in your foreign expenditure. 

Tf these loans cannot be effected at home, can it be done abroad? No, sir. The state of the mone- 
tary affairs in Europe is still embarrassed. They are just recovering, especially in England, from ex- 
treme pressure. Confidence is not yet fully restored. They have no money to spare; and, if they 
had, they would not be much inclined to aid you. American public credit does not stand very high 
there ; and, above all, they have no sympathy with you in this war. They have seen enough of in- 
terminable war—they are disposed to peace. And they will not fail to regard this war as prosecuted 
for an unlawful purpose, and as originating in reckless ambition and love of conquest. 

Mr. President: The next topic which I propose to discuss is the project of supplying the deficiency 
in your revenues by means of Treasury notes ; and this is to be considered, first, as a mere revenue 
measure; and, secondly, as a means of relief to the currency and business of the country- 

Sir, as a revenue measure, Treasury notes may Serve as a temporary relief by enabling you, for a 
short period, to anticipate the revenue, but they can never supply a deficiency. If resorted to for that 
purpose, they must necessarily fail; and the reason is, that they will absorb the revenue they are in- 
fended to eke out. To give them the effect intended, they must be made payable at a future day, and 
upon such rate of interest as will make them an object of investment, and this will put them on the 
footing of a mere security for a permanent loan. ‘If placed upon this ground, they will be effectual 
only when a loan upon stock, at the same rate, could be obtained. 

The idea that Treasury notes, as a Government currency, receivable for public dues, and convertible 
into money on demand, can be made to supply a deficiency of revenue, is to my mind an absurdity. 
Suppose your expenditure is $50,000,000 and your revenue $30,000,000, you issue Treasury notes 
for $20,000,000 to cover the deficiency. You must make them receivable for public dues, or they 
will be presented at the Treasury for payment. If receivable they will be paid in in lieu of revenue ; 
and in either case they will absorb as much revenue as they represent; that is to say, they will ab- 
sorb 20 of the $30,000,000, and leave the deficiency the same as in the outset. To avoid this result, 
they must be re-issued, or issued to an amount transcending the revenue; and if so, how’shall they be 
iedeemed? If not convertible into money at the pleasure of the holder, will they answer your purpose 
at home orabroad? But there are other difficulties. If disbursed abroad, they will fall into the hands 
of foreigners as they have hitherto done, and the specie will be demanded for exportation, as has been 
the case heretofore. If disbursed at home, they will fall into the hands of the banks, who, in the pre- 
sent crisis, will be anxious to fortify themselves, and who will presentthem at the Treasury and trans- 
fer the specie to their vaults, if indeed the specie is to be had. But where is the specie to be had? Not 
at the custom-house, for the Treasury notes will be paid in ‘there in lieu of specie. ‘They are at this 
moment at a discount, and constitute, as is well known, almost the whole of your receipts there. Not 
at the Treasury or the Sub-treasury, because it is not at the custom-house. 

These Treasury notes must necessarily depreciate. They are depreciated now. They are issued. 
confessedly to cover a deficiency of revenue, and have no basis to rest upon, as no means are provided 
for their redemption. 

Sir, this evil of depreciation in the Government securities is one which aggravates itself. It leads 
necessarily and inevitably to increased expenditure. The greater the depreciation the greater must 
be the issue, and the more there is issued the greater is the depreciation. Thus the process’ goes on, 
depreciation leading to extravagant issues, and extravagant issues to further depreciation, until the 
Treasury paper sinks below any standard of depreciation, and becomes valueless, because it has no 
standard of value. Such has been, and such will be, the fate of all issues upon the naked credit of 
the Government, unaccompanied by such efficient provision for their prompt redemption as renders 
them readily convertible, and thus sustains their credit. 

It has been suggested that this species of paper may be issued as a mode of relief to the currency, 
and the business operations of the country. This is the counter-project to that of modifying the Su 
treasury. It raises the question, whether the Treasury shall take upon its shoulders the banks, or 
the banks the Treasury, when neither can stand alone. This scheme will furnish the country with a 
depreciated currency, and entail upon it all the evils of a depreciated and still depreciating currency, in 
which evil the Government, in allits financial interests, must participate. The experiment cannot suc- 
ceed. We cannot find an instance in the history of nations where such a financial experiment has suc- 
cesil. The fate of the continental money of the Revolution, of the French assignats, of the experi- 
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ments inour own country.of State banks issuing paper) upon State credit, all show that a currency 
resting upon, the naked credit of the Government, must necessarily fail, 

‘National credit is like individual credit, of no value except as it is based upon adequate means of 
meeting. its. engagements. Paper issued professedly to cover a deficiency of revenue, without provi- 
sion for its redemption, will be like the paper, of an insolvent individual—worthless, 

I have said that Treasury notes may enable you to anticipate revenue. But no man supposes that, 
while this, war continues, you will have any surplus of revenue over your current expenditures. Nay, 
the reverse will be the case.. There must be an annual accumulation of deficiency and of debt. If you 
would anticipate, you must look forward to a period beyond the duration of this war—to the revenues 
of peace—for.an indefinite period. If, therefore, you would anticipate the means of redeeming them, 
you must make your notes payable upon time, with a rate of interest corresponding with the yalue of 
your stock. ‘This would place them on a par with that stock; and, if the latter would not be taken, 
the former would not avail. But if you make them a mode of investment, they cease to be a currency. 

There is but one mode in which ‘Treasury notes can be kept in credit as a currency, and that is, as 
IL have already suggested, by providing adequate means of redemption when the issue,is authorized. 
But what means can you provide? Your current expenditure will absorb all your ordinary revenues, 
and all which can be derived from existing sources. _ You have but one resource left—a.direct tax. I 
repeat, you have no other mode of, providing for an issue of Treasury notes to cover the deficiency in 
the revenues, and this must be resorted to, And if the people of this country will submit to direct 
taxation for the purposes of this Mexican war, they will give you strong evidence of their approbation: 
of your policy. 

jes I have shown that neither loans nor Treasury notes will answer your purpose, You can- 
not command the meana of relieving your Treasury for the coming year. But the entire occupation 

. of Mexico is contemplated, and it may last for years. If so, where are the means for a protracted 
warfare or occupation of that country to be found? What will be the condition of your finances, or of 
the commercial and monetary affairs of this country, with an annual deficiency in your Treasury, for a 
series of years, of from thirty to forty millions a year? 

Sir, these evils are only to be removed by removing the cause which has produced them. Put an 
end to this war, and let the finances and the country revive by the force of its elastic energies under the 
sunshine of peace. 4 

A few words as to the project of deriving a revenue from Mexico, or subsisting your armies there. 
Sir, I am rejoiced to find that the idea of indiscriminate plunder is abandoned, although the purpose of 
military contribution is still entertained. I have always regarded this plan as chimerical. How will you 
carry out your revenue system there? By means of the Mexican authorities? You cannot trust them. 
They would require more overseers than, it would require to perform the service. If you employ: 
American officers, they will defraud and resist you. Military aid must be employed, and the whole 

pates would degenerate into military contribution, and military contribution into indiscriminate 
under, 
H ‘As to military contributions, it is enough to say of them, in the language of your commanding gen- 
eral, “they would exasperate the enemy and starve ourselves.” Production would cease, and the 
country become exhausted. 

I ‘What expectations can you entertain of serious relief from that country? That people are already 
prostrated. Their means are exhausted by their efforts for their own defence, You have overrun 
their country, disorganized and displaced their Government; you have broken in upon and suspended 
the occupations and employments uf peace; and, above all, have overlaid their industry and their re- 
sources with the incubus of a foreign army, which you propose to spread over their republic, to be 
subsisted upon them. From a people thus trodden down, impoverished, dishonored, and exasperated, 
you can expect but a poor harvest of revenue. Sir, fire and sword are poor financiers. What you 
get from that source will be buta drop ‘in the bucket. There may be a vision of wealth floating before 
the imagination of some in the mines of Mexico. But it is to be remembered, first, that these mines 
are private property—many of them the property of Englishmen—the subjects of a Power both able 
aud-willing to protect.their rights; and, secondly, that all the mines of Mexico in the hands of this 
Government would prove a losing concern. 

j On motion, the Senate adjourned, 

| i Fripar, January 28. 

The Senate having resumed the consideration of the bill to raise, for a limited time, an additional 
military force—— 

Mr: Cass. Thave been desired to state that it is the wish of my friends on this side of the cham- 
ber that this debate should be brought to'a close within the most reasonable time. ‘There is no dispo- 
sition on this side of the chamber to interfere in the'slightest degree with the freedom of debate, or to 
preventithe fullest expression of opinion on the part of every member of the Senate ; but we believe 
that itis very important’ that the debate on this:subject should ‘be speedily brought toa close. ‘There 
are other important ‘measures which await the action ‘of this body, which must necessarily be delayed 
till this bill be disposed of. It has occurred to us that, hereafter; every gentleman who addresses the 
Senate‘on this bill’should terminate his speech on'the same day. We will have great pleasure in sit- 
il ting as'late'as may be necessary, but we do hope that no Senator will hereafter occupy more than one 

day. | T'am'requested further to state, that it is ‘our hope that this debate may be brought to a close, if 
notiat the end of next week, as early in the week after as practicable. 

Mr Parties. tis with the utmost repugnance ‘that I trespass any further upon’ the patience of the 
Senate; I would most’ cheerfully consent, as far as Lam concerned, to leave the ‘subject here to be 
disposed of by the Senate; and I assure the honorable chairman of the Committee on’ Military Affairs 
that, if no other Senator on this side of the house ig more disposed to protract the debate than I'am, 
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his wishes will be/speedily gratified: Sir, perhaps I.owe an apology to the Senate for having con- 


sumed iso much time yesterday without concluding my remarks); butmy apology is, if.an apology 
be required, thatthe subject to which my remarks were directed yesterday, is a subject in itself 
almost inexhaustible; and I have found it impossible to express fully my views in relation to ity. 
without consuming much more time than I should desire. 

But, without further preface, I will resume the thread of my remarks. I was speaking yesterday of 
the project of relieving the Treasury by the emission of Treasury notes, and was adverting also to 
another consideration connected with it—-the proposed relief to the currency and the business.of the 
country. [had submitted certain. remarks in the Senate, for the purpose of showing that such a de-- 
vice would prove ineffectual; that, as a revenue measure, it would absorb just as much as jit would 
supply; and that it would, therefore, leave a deficiency in your finances as great as itfound. I have a 
few additional remarks to make on this subject. In the first place, I repeat that Treasury notes, al- 
though they may enable you to anticipate your revenue for a short: period, can never supply adefi- 
ciency. Sir, our object is to anticipate our revenue, but not a revenue for the, present. So long as 
this war continues, it must be obvious to every Senator who hears me, that the deficiency. cannot be 
supplied. If, therefore, we wish to anticipate our revenue, we must look forward to a time of peace;, 
we must look forward for an indefinite period, and we must anticipate the revenue after that period. 
has arrived. Well, sir, in this state of things, itis perfectly apparent that no relief can be effectual, 
unless it ig by obtaining money, in some’shape or other, ona credit which shall cover the continuance 
of this war, and carry us forward to a state of peace. 

I have finished the remarks which I intended to make upon this branch of the subject. I should be 
willing to leave it here; but after all that has been said and done, and after all the anxiety which has 
been expressed and felt, and which is still felt, I may be permitted to follow.the example. of other gen- 
tlemen, in presenting to the Senate, and to my own constituents, some other reasons for the vote which 
Tam about to give. 

Sir, what is the object of this war? Not conquest, it has been said; although, sir, this subject has. 
assumed a great many phases since we entered upon the war. But the object is said to be indemnity ! 
For what? Indemnity for the sum of some four or five millions of dollars for claims against the Goy- 
ernment of Mexico in favor of our citizens? Well, sir, the collection of this paltry debt has already’ 
cost us some fifty odd millions, and, if we are to regard this matter in a pecuniary point of view, 1t 
will yet cost us much more. We had much better abandon the project of recovering our debt in this 
way. But the President has told us, (what is undoubtedly true,) that the Mexican Government has 
no means of indemnifying us for our expenses. They have no money. What, then, are we to have 
by way of indemnity? He tells us that we must have land. But I am informed they have no public: 
domain. ‘You will therefore get no title'to the land. You may get a cession of territory, and what 
does it amount to? Why it amounts to the acquisition of jurisdiction over a horde of people, which 
will prove nothing but a burden and a curse to you as long as they are on your hands. Bir, it will be 
worse, infinitely worse, than the Indian population, which has cost this Goverament so much trouble: 
and so much money: What will you do with them?, Will you assume the same relations to them 
that you do to the Indian tribes? That cannot be done. If you leave them a form of a government, 
as you leave to the Indian tribes, your relation to them must beone of perpetual war. No man can 
expect that quiet possession can be held of that country, so long as they have their own government, 
and especially if we recognise it. There is another project, which is, to hold it as 'a province. This 
hasbeen already demonstrated by Senators to be impossible. Place them in the condition. of a pro- 
vince, and they will knock at your doors until they place their representatives im these, seats. This: 
will be the unavoidable result. There is an end, therefore, to the idea of governing these people as a 
lias ‘The result will be, as a matter of course, annexation. They must be taken into our Union. 

hey must be brought in upon the footing of American citizens. cate 

Sir, for one, I want no partnership with this people. Ido not desire to see them brought into our 
political family. I know, sir, that what was once considered as a problem is now regarded as set- 
tled—that extent of territory is no serious obstacle to a free and» representative government; but, sir, ` 
whether your territory be great or small, it is indispensable to the maintenance of a representative. 
government that its population'should be a homogeneous people. Sir, have had under my eye for 
years an experiment which shows the utter impossibility of bringing a people ofa different origin and. 
of different habits'to harmonize under a representative form of government. A few years since it was 
the policy of the English Government to establish a Parliament anda system of representative govern— 
Ment in Canada. What was the result? We all know that the French population of the Canadas are 
as distinct now from the English as they were when the English supremacy, was established there. 
They are as distinct from the English as if the two classes had resided in different hemispheres. . The: 
result was, that when they came to the polls they were arrayed on the.side of their respective races, 
and their dissensions, instead of being diminished by lapse of time, were only increased. : The interpo— 
sition of the Crown became necessary in order to.counteract the superiority.in numbers.of the French; 
population of the lower province, and this led to the paltry rebellion. of which we have, heard so much. 
It became necessary at last for the British Parliament to unite the two provinces, im order, by:thejin= 
troduction of the English, Irish, and Scotch population of the upper.province, to. counterbalance the 
political weight of French population in the lower... | Now, undertake to say, that ifthe; people.of 
Canada were left at this moment with an independent and representative form of government, five 
years would not pass over their heads: without presenting to us, as the result of the experiment, a 
civil war in that‘country: The population of Mexico is as distinct fromthe Anglo-Saxon race as 
any two races are distinctupon earth. Sir, do you expect the descendants of the Puritans to harmo- 
nize with'this anomalous population? Can you reconcile the love of order, the submission to law, and 
the attachment to peace, which has characterized the descendants of the Puritans for centuries past, with 
the lawless and turbulent) propensities of a’ people whose element, from the period of their first. nas 
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tional existence to the present day, has been anarchy and revolution? I need only say to you, sir, 
that if such an event as the incorporation of that country into this Union should occur, we could not 
make its population harmonize with our own. Sir, I am not disposed to intimate authoritatively, nor 
in a manner which will admit of that construction, that the consequence will be a dissolution of the 
Union; but I may be permitted to say, in-reference to my own constituency and the kindred popula- . 
tion of the North, that in my humble judgment, if “thirty new stars” are to be added to the Union 
from this conquered country, it will be beyond our power, if we would, to hold that Union together: 
Sir, my opinions are decided in regard to this matter. I want no persons admitted into.this political 
family who are not of the Anglo-Saxon race, unless it be a race that can amalgamate with us, and be 
lost in one homogeneous mass. 

Sir, I think the ground taken by the honorable Senator from Maryland, who is not now present, 
exhibited a much more rational view of the subject. He told us that our indemnity consisted in mili- 
tary glory, in the brilliancy of our achievements, in the exhibition of our power, in the results of our 
splendid military career. `I agree, sir, with the honorable Senator that this is all the indemnity which 
-we can get; and I believe if the honorable Senator were now present he would agree with me that, if 
this is to be our indemnity, in God’s name, we have had enough of it. Sir, is there any new lustre to 
‘be added to our career of conquest, any new or additional reputation to be acquired—is it necessary, in 
order to vindicate the honor of this Republic, that we should proceed to trample under foot, to dena- 
tionalize and reduce to perpetual subjection, a foe who has lost the power of resistance? Sir, l am so 
‘unfortunate that I have not looked upon the glory and splendor of military achievements with tho 
same sentiment of unmingled admiration as others may have done. Iam constrained to say that I 
have turned disgusted from the revolting details of human slaughter which the history of this war 
presents. Sir, I have been disposed to ask, in the name of the country—in the name of a Christian 
people—in the name of humanity—yes, sir, in the name of humanity’s God, for what rational pur- 
“poses are these scenes of human butchery enacted? Sir, when I am told that the object is the glory 
of military achievements, I confess that my feelings revolt at it. No, sir, if this be the purpose, in 
Heaven’s name let us be satisfied with what we have done. Let us pursue this object no further. 
What opinions must be entertained in other quarters of the world in relation to this Mexican war? 
‘Tt must be regarded as a war for national plunder—I was about to say, of national piracy. © And, in- 
stead of adding to the honor of the nation, it will call down upon us, if persisted in, the execrations 
of the civilized world. But, sir, I leave this part of the subject. 

Mr. President, itis somewhat amusing to witness the various phases which this subject has as- 
‘sumed. In May, 1846, we were told that American blood had been shed upon American soil. We 
were told that the honor of the nation was involved, and we were called upon to vote for a declaration 
of war, because the indignity which had been inflicted upon us by the shedding of American blood 
upon American soil called loudly for retribution. But, sir, soon this became a war of indemnity. 
We were pursuing this war for the purpose of indemnifying ourselves for claims which our citizens 
‘had against Mexico} and while we were pursuing it for this purpose, and justifying it upon this 

ground, we were told that Mexico herself began it; as if the process of collecting this debt had began, 
not on the part of the creditor, but of the debtor. But we were soon told that no indemnity could be 
had except by the acquisition of territory; that Mexico had no other means for indemnifying us. 
We were next further informed that we must occupy all Mexicø, in order to distress her and bring 
ther to terms; yet this was no war of conquest, It was a war for territory, which was to be acquired 
by force, and kept by force, but not a war for conquest. Yes, sir, a year ago we were told that 1t was 
not a war of conquest, but a war for indemnity. Now, after the successes of the last campaign, we 
‘are told that it is still a war for indemnity—not for conquest; but that we must hold on to what we 
have got, and when we get possession of the rest of Mexico, we can then determine for ourselves 
‘whether we will keep it. Here is a subtile distinction. It is acquiring the territory of a neighboring 
nation by force, and keeping it by force, but it is not conquest: It is a distinction between robbing 
your neighbor, and seizing him and taking from him by force the contents of his pocket. What next? 

We are now told that the object is the conquest of Mexico, and the whole of Mexico. The wise 
distinction to which I have adverted has become obsolete. It is now conquest; and. conquest 
without any declaration of a purpose, under any circumstances, or at any time, to relinquish our ac- 
quisitions. ‘The honorable Chairman of the Committee on Military Affairs, if I understood him, said 
that the purpose is the conquest of the country, and that whether we shall retain it or not, when con- 
guered, is a question to be settled ‘hereafter. 

Mr; CASS. If the honorable Senator will allow me: I said that the object was conquest, with a 
view of conquering peace. ; 

Mr. PHELPS. Ah! it isa conquest of the country for the purpose of conquering peace. Will 
the honorable Senator tell me how the conquest of the country is to result in the conquest of peace? 
You propose the occupation of the whole country, to displace its government, to seize its revenues, to 
take its people under your protection. ` You leave no Government to make peace with. You deal with 
the people, and not with their Government. You have taken possession of a portion of their territory, 
and we are advised by the President not to surrender it, but to extend our laws over it. Sir, if peace 
is to be attained in this way, it must: be by the utter extinction of Mexican power. A peace to be 

„aquired in this way isa peace to be obtained by annihilating the power which is opposed to you. 
We are to place them in a condition in which they cannot resist, and we shall be at rest because their 
power of resistance is extinct. 1 can come to no other conclusion. 

But, sir, the object is now stated in some quarters to be the conquest of the country, not for the 
-sake of indemnity—that has become an obsolete idea; but it is to be a conquest for the benefit of 
Mexico. Yes, sir, we must conquer the country for the purpose of putting that nation to school. 
We must assume a guardianship over them, and thus put an end to their dissensions. When we 
have reformed their habits, and sufficiently indoctrinated them at the point of ‘the bayonet into our cus- 
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Hh toms, and habits, and political creed, and qualified them for sel&government by the salutary influence of 
military subjugation, we are then to declare them of age, and emancipate them, if we please, Now, 
this last object, this newly-discovered’ parpose for which this Mexican war is rosecuted, has this one 
quality to recommend it—it is philanthropic. It is not obnoxious to the objections which I have urged 
against the pursuit of military glory—the wholesale slaughter of human beings for the honor of the 
deed; for war, however glorious and dazzling may be some of its appendages, is little else than mere 
human butchery—justifiable, it may be, in some cases; but if unjustifiable, it is nothing short of whole- 
sale murder. 

s How long are these Mexican people to be kept at school? How many generations are to pass be~ 
fore the habits, views, afd character of this people are to be changed? Will gentlemen tell us how 
many generations are required to extinguish the Castilian blood which even at this day exhibits itself 
in bold relief in the characteristic obstinacy of this Mexican people? Sir, it will endure for centuries. 
These people asa conquered people will be a distinct race; and the longer you keep them in subjection, 

4 the longer will be the necessity for continuing your supervision, If they have proved incompetent to 
self-government, they will not improve under military supervision; if unworthy of admission into the 
American family, you will hardly elevate them in the scale of human respectability by a course of ab- 
ject servitude to a people whom they hate. They will never be reconciled to your Government, and 

our laws and institutions can be sustained among them only at the point of the bayonet. But, sir, if 
this be the object, I prefer that this people, instead of being schooled by us, be left to the management 
of their own affairs. I prefer altogether the doctrine which permits every nation to regulate its own 
internal affairs, and which forbids foreign interference. 
Permit me, in this view of the subject, to express my deep regret that the purpose of conquest—if it 
were the original object of the war-—had not been openly avowed in the outset. t would have appeared 
i better, in my humble judgment, in the chief Executive officer of this Government, if, before proceeding 
—as I may say by stealth—to the conquest of Mexico, he had submitted the question to the American 


Congress and the American people. Sir, it is not statesmanlike to make these protestations to the 


„word, that the purpose of the war is not conquest, when at the same time every proceeding on the part 
| i f the Government—their whole policy—is leading to that very result. All this, in my judgment, is 
| utterly inconsistent with that ingenuous and straightforward course which ought ever to characterize 

he Chief Executive Magistrate of this nation. Sir, it is unfortunate, extremely unfortunate, that, 


d qwhen the attention of the American people is at last called'to the subject, and they seek to know the 
object for which the war is prosecuted, they are met by the declaration that, in all human probability, 
conquest has become inevitable—that we have proceeded too far to retrace our steps. We have gone 
eo until we have acquired possession of the country. We have placed that people in a condition in 
“which they have no government with which to negotiate. We have placed them in such a condition 
S that we must take them under our own protection, and all this before the sense of Congress or the Ameri- 
an people is ascertained. Sir, it is not for me to say that conquest was the originial object. Common 

E courtesy forbids it. Were it otherwise, it would ill become me, on this floor and on this occasion, to 
advance so grave a charge in'the face of the repeated protestations of the Executive, however strongly 


È the force of circumstances may indicate its truth. But I do say that, if such was the object, itis little 





short of treason to the American people to pursue it thus by stealth, until the evil of throwing upon our 
| => hands an empire, peopled by a race of different origin, different language, customs, and opinions, both 
| |) 8B political and religious, to be governed as a dependant province, or admitted as incongruous material in- 
to our political union, becomes inevitable; and thus to place us in'a position where, however strongly 
we may disapprove this policy and deprecate such a union, we have no alternative but acquiescence. 
Sir, the questions growing out of this unfortunate war are too grave to be left to Executive discre- 
tion—its results, involving as they do ‘the integrity of our Union and the perpetuity of our institutions, 
should not be entrusted to the judgment, the caprice, the policy, nor the ambition of a mere Executive 
officer: ‘The inroad upon the spirit of the Constitution in this assumption of power by the Executive, 
in entering, upon his own responsibility, upon this career of conquest, would, but a few years since, 
have astounded the American people and the world. The countenance now given it by the people in- 
dicates too decisively the change which has taken place in the spirit of our institutions, and affords an 
alarming presage of greater changes hereafter. This is a very serious question: what effect will this 
spirit of conquest have upon the character and disposition of the American people, and upon the genius 
of their institutions? This passion for military glory has been the’ bane of all republics, the disease 
which has undermined their constitutions, and led to their destruction. I did hope that our peculiar 
position—separated as we are from the'old world and its wars by the ocean—would save us from this 
4 lawless spirit of domination, which, when it once comes to debauch a'people, renders them incapable 
of self-government. 
Sir, can any man define to me the relation which the President holds to the Constitution? On the 
one hand, he is the chief executive of alimited government, with limited and delegated powers, respon- 
sible to the people; and, on the other hand, he isa military conqueror, proceeding upon the right of 











| conquest and standing upon the right of power. Yes, sir, the chief executive officer of our limited Con- 
j stitution stands at this moment with one foot upon the Constitution and the other upon the law of con- 
quest. Heis at this moment exercising the power conferred upon him by the Constitution, and he is 
| at the same time wielding an absolute sovereignty over an empire, unrestrained by any restrictions or 
limitations whatever. His is a most anomalous position: What are his powers, and how are these 
| limited, and delegated, and qualified powers to be dovetailed into the Constitution in connexion with this 
AN unlimited and irresponsible power? Sir, we have heard much heretofore and with great reason, of the 
encroachments of the Executive power; but I undertake to say that the President of the United States, 
independently of this right of conquest which is carried out in Mexico, at this moment wields within 

the United States a power which the framers of the Constitution never contemplated. 
| The constant accumulation of power in the hands of the Executive bids fair to destroy the balance 
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‘of the Constitution. It hay been an object of much alarm, of anxious solieitude to the statesmen of this 
‘country, and may well excite the anxious solicitude of the country itself. 

The immense’ amount of ‘power vested in the Executive is extended already beyond any. previous 
‘expectation. It reaches every nook and comer of this wide-spread republic. It'is a patronage all-per- 
vading; a patronage, increasing with a rapidity unexampled—as the blue-book, now a ponderous volume 
compared with the blue-book of former years, willillustrate, It expands itself with your growth, and 
plants itself among the pioneers of civilization, in every new establishment of civilized life. Nay, it 
moves in advance of civilization, and finds a wide field for its exercise in your Indian department—in re- 
gions to which the Indian title is not yet extinguished, where savage life and Savage manners have not 
yet given place, and which the tide of civilization has not yet reached. This immense and all-pervading 
power acts directly upon the very source of political power—the people. In connexion with this is the 
veto power—a power engrafted upon'the Constitution to sustain and preserve the legitimate powers 
of the Executive; but used of late without scruple, not for the purpose of protecting the Executive from 
legislative encroachments, but, as I am‘constrained to believe and to say, for the purpose of controlling 
the legislative power—of holding it in check, and of moulding its action to the opinions, views, and pur- 
poses of the Executive. 

To these powers; already threatening to destroy the balance of the Constitution, is now to be added 
these anomalous powers appertaining to the President as'the head of the military establishment, and 
derived from the law of nations and of conquest. 

How can you resist this tendency to absolute Executive supremacy, or this career of conquest? Di- 
rect legislative action will not avail. The veto power will interpose. You must refuse to act; you must 
adopt the remedy of the English Commons, of withholding supplies. _ But will, this avail you, The 
President has.assumed the power of levying money in Mexico; and, if he can levy money, can he not 
also levy men? »May he not have a purse and a sword independent of you? 

Sir, let me suppose that we could exchange characters with the Mexican people; clothe them with our 
energy, and enterprise, and ambition, and place us in their degraded condition; give the President the 
power of levying men and money in Mexico, and how long would our ephemeral Republic: continue? 

Sir, with the tremendous power thus accumulated, the President may overturn the Constitution. 


Not perhaps with the bayonet at your breasts, but by the tremendous power thus acquired and thus’. 


‘wielded in defiance of the Constitution. | Sir, I desire to learn how this assumption of the power of 
levying money in Mexico can be reconciled with the Constitution. In what portion of that instrument 


is it to be found? It cannot be found there. If justified at all, it is upon the right of conquest, and ` 


is; therefore, independent of the Constitution. ‘What is to be done with these military contributions 
levied there? Upon what basis does the financial system established there by authority of the Presi- 


dent rest? Are these military contributions’a part of your financial system? Are they based upon ~ 
y p y y: y P 


any act or authority emanating from you? 


Sir, I have seen this morning, for the first time, a general order from the commanding general in ` 


Mexico levying contributions there. Will the President account to you for them? No, sir; hein- ` 
tends no such thing. He willdispose of them at his pleasure. What is to be done with the revenue.’ 
collected there? If paid. into your Treasury, it is by the President’s permission. If expended there—_- 


as it will be—will he wait for an appropriation? The Secretary of the Treasury tells us that about 


half a million has already: been collected there. If it be a part of your finances, in what item of the ` 


honorable Secretary’s report on the finances is it to be found? 

Sir, where is the ground of responsibility to you, and how will you enforce it? Upon what princi- 
ple will you hold the subordinates: employed in the collection. of this. revenue responsible? Where 
will you find the ground of responsibility’ which can be made the subject of judicial cognizance? Will 
you assume that our Constitution and laws extendsto that country, and that they can be judicially. ex- 
tended to transactions occurring there? If so, then that country, by becoming subject to your Consti- 
tution and laws, becomes ipso facto a part of this Union, and annexation is effected by the act of the 
President alone. | Again, sir, if the President is considered as acting within the pale of the Constitu- 
‘tion, and Mexico is considered pro hac vice subject to your jurisdiction, by what authority does he levy 
taxes without your concurrence? Nay, by what authority has he established a tariff of duties differ- 
ent from yours—au arbitrary tariff of his own? -The result is, that he must either be regarded as ex- 
ercising) these powers independently of the Constitution, or of that country. If that country be, 
for the time being, subject to your laws, he has violated the Constitution by making himself the law- 
maker.and disowning your jurisdiction. 

Sir, if you leave him to the exercise of this despotic power, what will be the effect on the institu- 
tions of this country? The tendency of all this is to infuse a military spirit into the Constitution, to 
engraft upon it an extraneous power of the most arbitrary character, which will absorb the limited and 
delegated powers of the Constitution, and override its restrictions. What sort of Administration shall 
we have with a military head wielding a purse and a sword not subject to our control? : This war ig 
‘debauching the nation with the love. of military glory, giving to our institutions a military. character, 
and placing at their head, instead of the constitutional President, a military colossus. This may lead, 
to the overturning of your Gove:nment, and the destruction of your liberties. ~ Sir, this is the worst 
aspect, in my humble judgment, in which this unfortunate war can be viewed. 

We may yet feel safe. We may rely upon the energies of this people and their love of liberty. 
But who can penetrate the future? There are those now living whose memory can embrace both ex- 
tremities thus far of our national existence ; who remember the period of 1789, and the adoption of 
the Constitution ; and who are at this moment watching with extreme anxiety the issue of the present 
crisis. Who among them would have believed, had'it been foretold, the astonishing advancement of 
this country? Sir, many of us of younger age have lived to see what we never imagined would òc- 
cur in our day. Our progress in the gradations of national existence has been withouta parallel ; and. 
if there be in national existence sucha thing as youth, maturity, decrepitude, and decay, we have gone 
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through the first with unexampled rapidity, and may find ourselves at the last ere we are aware of it. 
We have accomplished within three score years what has required centuries elsewhere. We may 
find our decline as rapid as our growth. . We may be prepared for the fate of other republics in an 
early stage of our national existence, as our maturity has been early. We may find ourselves at a 
period corresponding with the rapidity of our national advancement, the subjects of corruption and 
decay ; and, like preceding republics, the subjects of a military usurper. 

Sir, I hoped it would not be my fate to witness such a result; but that the present condition of the 
country tends to such a result, we have too much reason to fear. Sir, let this war be terminated ; let 
us return to the healthful condition of peace; that condition best adapted to our institutions, and that 
alone in which they can be perpetuated. : 

How shall the war be terminated? My answer is, by demanding of Mexico no more than is rea- 
sonable and just. A sense of justice will help us more if we desire peace than all the armies of the 
world. Put yourselves, if you can, upon an equality with that people in point of power, and then 
ask yourselves what, under all circumstances, is proper to be required of them. 

What has been our course hitherto? We have sent out Mr. Trist as our peace commissioner, but 
we have sent our armies with him. We have tendered negotiation, but it has been negotiation at the 
point of the bayonet. e have commenced negotiation with a proposition to dismember their empire. 
Give us, say we, one-half your empire, or we will take itby force, and the other half with it, to pay 
the costs of the proceeding. Had such a proposition been made to us by any Power, or by all the 
Powers upon earth, what would have been the sentiment of the American people? Sir, 1 recollect 
well that at the commencement of negotiations at Ghent, a proposition was made by the British com- 
missioners to establish what they called the old French line of Canada, which would havé thrown me 
and a great portion of my humble constituency into the dominions of Queen Victoria. Has any one 
forgotten the burst of indignation which ran through this land at a proposition so humbling and in- 
sulting, or the indignant reply of our commissioners to the proposition? Sir, is there a man who 
hears me who would not, had he been a Mexican, ag héis an American, have repelled the proposition 
with scorn? $ 

Sir, if my advice were asked as tọ the best mode of terminating this war, I would tell you, instead 
of indulging in the spirit of aggression and of conquest, infuse a little moderation into your counsels, 
abate a little of your high and offensive pretensions, show a disposition to preserve, instead of destroy- 
ing the nationality of Mexico—a disposition to leave to her the integrity of her empire, rather than to 
dismember it—be satisfied with a reasonable provision for your claims. If this war be a war of in- 
demnity and not of conquest, be satisfied with a reasonable indemnity ; say no more about indemnity 
for the expenses of the war, which you know is altogether beyond her ability; and, above all, show 
a willingness to relieve her from the presence of your armies, so offensive to her national pride. Place 

ouia on this ground, and I-will venture my humble prediction that this unfortunate war will soon 

be ended. : 


J 


